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Stunts That Increase Circulation 


At the Drexel Institute Conference 
in Philadelphia, Saturday, October 27, 
these three talks were given as part 
of a panel. They were considered of 
sufficient interest to present to Review 
readers. 


Queen Crowned 


By Sarah Johnson 


Hi-Eye 
High School 


Norristown, Pa. 


T is only natural that at the begin- 

ning of every school year, the students 

connected with the publication of a 
school paper try to increase its circulation. 
And the first problem they meet with is 
how to do this. 

In Norristown High School we find that 
results are accomplished if we contact the 
new students, or sophomores, as soon as 
possible. These pupils are usually familiar 
with the paper in some way, but not enough 
to spur them into subscribing for it. There- 
fore, we find it helpful to make the first 
issue of Hi-Eye, our school paper, free to 
every student enrolled. The back page of 
this issue we devote entirely to the adver- 
tising of the paper. 

An assembly program sponsored by Hi- 
Eye during the first week of school, we find 
also helpful in promoting the sales of sub- 
scriptions. The program consists of any- 
thing pertaining to our paper. In this case, 
we find a quiz program very helpful. The 
contestants may be selected from the stu- 
dent body before the scheduled assembly or 
the pupils may volunteer after the student 
body assembles in the auditorium. The 
questions asked these selected or volun- 
teered contestants are naturally ones which 
will help familiarize those listening with the 
paper. We find a program like this helps 
to promote sales. 


INCE I mentioned before this, the word 
“subscription”, I feel I ought to take 
time here to explain that it is by this means 
that we sell our paper. A representative 
is elected in each homeroom, who, in turn, 
carries on the sales of subscriptions there. 
The business staff makes sure all these 
representatives are supplied with pledge 
cards, and it is their duty to try to get 
everyone in the homeroom to subscribe. 


During the campaign of selling subscrip- 
tions, which usually lasts six weeks, a con- 
test is very easily held, in which each room 
competes against the other. There does not 
necessarily have to be an award given to 
the highest room, as it is hard to award 
a room of thirty-five students and do it 
fairly. But a chart can be kept in public 
display, showing the progress of each room. 
This inspires the individual members of 
each homeroom to try to put their home- 
room at the top of the chart. 

A treasure hunt among the ads is a way 
to push up sales of your paper also. A 
slogan or a theme heard often around the 
school is placed among, say, five or six 
ads, with the first two who unjumble 
Of course, the 
prize would be a free subscription to the 


phrase receiving a prize. 


school paper, or a free issue, if the contest 
is to be continued for a course of time. 

The aid of a few artists of your class 
can come in handy for the purpose of ad- 
vertising. Of course advertising is the best 
aid to sales especially if posters are dis- 
played where the most of the student body 
can view them. At Norristown High we 
have little trouble in getting talented art 
students to help us, as they feel it’s their 
way to show their school spirit. 
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In closing, I’d like to say that I have 


learned a great deal from participating in 
the CSPA Conference at Drexel. 


I more than appreciate the opportunity of 


I’m sure 


attending and I think the topic is of grave 
important. Nevertheless, I feel that in 
any school the school’s paper will be well 
circulated if all the students cooperate with 
the ones who work to make the paper pos- 
sible. A paper by the student body and 
for the students’ interests is bound to sell 
and be well circulated. 
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Free Issue 


By Doris Fink 


Cliveden Clipper 
Germantown High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T the beginning of each term, there 

should be an auditorium program 
for the new students acquainting them 
with the fact that there is such a thing 
as a school newspaper. They will be im- 
pressed when spoken to by an upperclass- 
man who has a responsible position in the 
school, such as the editor-in-chief or busi- 
ness manager of the paper. 

This can be modified by having members 
of the business staff speak to the students 
in the individual record sections. These 
talks should be supervised, should contain 
a good punch line, and should be brief and 
to the point. 

A good idea is to over-order a hundred or 
In this 
way, enough copies will have accumulated 


so copies of the paper each issue. 


during the course of the term to enable each 
incoming student to receive a free copy of 
the paper, thus familiarizing them with 
the contents of the paper. 

It is sometimes very effective to sell one 
issue of the paper right in the auditorium. 
That is, have a special assembly program 
about the paper. 
business staff stationed at various places 


Have members of the 


throughout the assembly room, and, when 


the signal is given, start selling. 


LSO, have your awards presented in 
the auditorium. The students will 


want to know just why their paper was 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Careers in Radio 


R tents GILBERT. Favorite sports, 


baseball and swimming. President 

of Student Council. Glee club. 

Lead in Varsity show, °44, 45. Member— 
Radio Workshop. Future plans: Radio. 

Hardly a yearbook will be published this 

semester that does not include the names 

of several students whose future plans, ex- 

pressed or unexpressed, can be summed up 

in the word 

and you will find that the 1945 graduate 


“radio.” Question further, 
means that he (or she) expects to get a 
job as a radio announcer, a radio actor, or 
a news commentator. The young man or 
woman hopes to be auditioned and by some 
miraculous process find himself “‘on the air.” 
Sometimes the miracle happens, but not 
often. 

The boy or girl who envisions himself 
as part of the influential, highly competitive, 
and undeniably fascinating business of radio 
would do well to consider seriously just 
what are the requirements, methods of pro- 
cedure, and possibilities of getting a job in 
radio. 

In the first place, radio is a potentially 
limited field. In 1941, there were 881 li- 
censed broadcasting stations in the United 
States. The largest, the National Broad- 
casting Company, employed 1,900 people; 
Columbia, 1,650. 
“highs.” Five other networks combined em- 
ployed only 770 people, and it must be re- 
membered that the figures quoted include 
all employees from page boy and porter 
to the president of the network. 


These figures are the 


Since 1941 some stations have shut down, 


others opened up. What will happen after 


——Reprinted by permission from ESSPA, 
official publication, Empire State School 


Press Association. 
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By EVELYN KONIGSBERG 


Chairman of Speech Department 
Richmond Hill High School 
Richmond, Hill, N. Y. 


the war, when frequency modulation makes 
possible the assignment of wave lengths not 
now usable, is a matter of conjecture. 
But radio people admit that there is prob- 
ably a very definite limit to the number of 
persons who can be employed in radio, and 
that the field will become more highly com- 


petitive as the appeal of radio draws more 
and more candidates to seek careers on the 


alr. 


S a matter of fact, many of the jobs 

in radio are not really “on the air.” 
Radio as a vocational field may be divided 
into these departments: 

Executive and office staff: General man- 
ager, secretaries, stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, telephone operators, clerks. 

Technical staff: Engineer-in-charge, con- 
trol supervisors, studio engineers, station 
engineers, radio operators. 

Press and public relations department. 

Musical department: Musical director, 
librarian, staff musicians. 

Program department: Director, produc- 
tion men, announcers, talent. 

Radio writers. 

On small stations, many of those posi- 
tions will call for doubling, the general 
manager being in some cases also the pro- 
gram director, the’ chief announcer, the only 
press relations representative, and the chief 
staff writer of announcements, commercials, 
and continuity. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss qualifications of members of the 
technical staff. These people are trained 
engineers or licensed radio operators. Prep- 
aration is acquired at an engineering or 
technical school, and standards are set and 
licenses issued by the F.C.C. upon com- 


pletion of a rigid written examination. The 


sound effects man is frequently a member 
of the technical staff. 


Go radio writers are good writers 
who have studied the special needs 
of radio and who succeed in selling their 
work to sponsors or individuals, or in im- 
pressing the value of their services upon 
a station which employs staff writers. 
The special needs of radio for conver 
sational style, variety, the use of vivid vo- 
cabulary, and the relatively short sentence 
easy for the listener to comprehend are 
qualifications that the aspiring student 
He will 


find it useful to study the collections of 


needs to study and to practice. 


scripts of such successful radio writers as 
Benet, Corwin, Oboler, and those pub- 
lished in the series, “Treasury Star Par- 
ade” and “Best Broadcasts of 1938-1939,” 
etc. 

He may also learn much about how not 
to write by reading the crop of radio 
scripts, published under various auspices, 
usually labelled as “educational” or “pro- 
paganda.” This 
blanket condemnation of all educational 


is not to be taken as 


or propaganda scripts. Among them may 
be found some of our finest radio litera- 
ture. 

In Waldo Abbot’s “A Handbook oi 
Radio Broadcasting” the student writer 
will find an excellent bibliography of 
scripts for study and analysis. 

Another good way for the young radio 
writer to gain experience is in writing 
scripts to be presented as Radio Work- 
shop experiments or intra-school broadcasts 
in his own high school or college. He and 
his fellows will soon discover whether or 
not his style “reads easily”, is conversa- 
tional and natural, or whether he has de- 


One 





veloped a mode of writing which appeals 
There 


is really only one criterion for good radio 


more to the eye than to the ear. 


writing: “How does it sound over the 


mike?” 


RITERS for commercial 
classified as ‘‘on staff”, “under con- 
The last is self- 


explanatory and the writer gains a hearing 


radio are 
tract”, or “free lance”. 


by submitting his script to a sponsor, an 
agency, a radio personality who chooses 
his own scripts, or, if he believes his script 
is suitable for a sustaining program, to the 
program director of the station. Writers 
“under contract” are those who hold a 
contract with a sponsor or a station to fur- 
nish a set number of scripts for a specific 
personality (a mame comedian, for ex- 
ample), or for a serial. Staff writers are 
regular employees of a station who pre- 
Pare continuity, commercials, announce- 
ments, interviews, special-occasion scripts, 
talks, and often station publicity. 

Probably the best way to prepare for 
this field, which has the advantages of a 
regular salary and stated hours of work, 
is to spend some time listening to the en- 
tire output of one local station. The stu- 
dent may study the types of program 
broadcast, and the station’s style; he can 
familiarize himself with verbal or ideational 
local peculiarities, and then prepare a series 
of sample scripts to present to the station 
director. 

In radio writing, as in the talent de- 
partment, it is most unusual for a new- 
comer to “make a network station.” He 
must begin with the small station, and hope 
to be “discovered” by the merit of his 
work. 


A 


ing received recognition elsewhere first. A 


RADIO career in music is very often 
dependent upon the musician’s hav- 


small station may employ a studio organist 
or pianist; rarely does it maintain a studio 
orchestra. Appearances as vocalist or in- 
strumental soloist, or even as part of a 
program band usually involve the musi- 


cian’s ability to obtain a hearing with the 


band, or on the concert or theatrical stage. 


From there, he may hope to be sought by 
a sponsor of a particular program. 

It is highly desirable, however, for any- 
one who hopes to make a living by broad- 
casting to become as familiar as possible 
with all types of music. The young per- 
son preparing for a career in radio needs 


to hear much fine music, to become fa- 


Two 


miliar with well-known works, and with 
For he may often be called 
upon to announce musical programs, and 


composers. 


must stand ready to use names and musi- 
cal terminology with ease and accuracy. 
In a small local station, staff members may 
need to be able to locate recordings of 
appropriate theme music, musical bridges, 
No one 
who expects to do studio work can afford 
to omit from his educational background 


or special background effects. 


courses in the history and appreciation of 
music. 


Mc" young people who seek careers 
in radio envision themselves stand- 
ing before the mike as announcers, news- 
casters or actors. Actually, these depart- 
ments are probably the most difficult to 
On the network of large stations, 
different people are employed for these 
jobs. 


phyte must be prepared to announce, to 


enter. 
On the small local station, the neo- 


give an informational talk, and not only 
to act but to double in two or more roles. 

Since the most likely place for the be- 
ginner to get a job is on the small sta- 
tion, we shall discuss the preparation needed 
for this versatile radio performer whom 
we shall call simply the broadcaster. 

The radio broadcaster must be, first of 
all, a well-educated person with a broad 
cultural background. He must know how 
to pronounce difficult words, terms in music, 
and geographical names. He may need to 
know something about the mythology of 
Greece, and a great deal about contem- 
porary sports in the United States. He 
must be familiar with historical events and 
personages, great names in literature, and 
the plot of the latest movie and best seller. 

Study of a relatively simple script, such 
as Corwin’s “The Oracle of Philadelphi”, 
will provide ample evidence that the broad- 
caster cannot accurately and adequately in- 
terpret that script unless his educational 
background has covered a variety of fields. 

Probably the best means of acquiring the 
necessary knowledge is by- way of a college 
course concentrated on the fields of litera- 
ture, history and philosophy, and wide and 
continued reading. 

Secondly, the potential broadcaster needs 
to be a person with a pleasant speaking 
voice—a voice that has definite but not 
obtrusive personality—and a type of enun- 
ciation and articulation that is clear, ac- 
curate, precise without being pedantic, and 
free from regional peculiarities. The pro- 
duction of speech sounds, the placement of 


stress, the use of appropriate strong or 
weak forms, the inflectional pattern, and 
speech rhythm are all of utmost impor- 
tance in the impression they make on the 
radio audience. 

Students may learn pronunciation by 
themselves with the aid of a good, up-to- 
date, standard dictionary. But no one can 
trust his own ear as to voice quality or 
speech pattern. He needs the criticism and 
instruction of a competent trained teacher 
of speech. He must find access to a re- 
cording device so that he may himself hear 
his voice and speech as they sound to 
others. 

Good radio speech is merely good speech, 
but the broadcaster must realize that for 
him, speech is the only method of appeal- 
ing to the audience. Visual factors such 
as posture, gesture, and facial expression 
cannot help out. It is by his voice and 
speech that he stands or fails, and he 


must prepare accordingly. 


HE broadcaster is also frequently the 

actor, and the radio actor is deprived 
of one of the most valuable tools of the 
stage actor—the use of his body. Like the 
stage actor, the radio actor must be able to 
analyze a character, to interpret mood, to 
imagine himself a variety of persons in an 
Unlike 


the stage actor, the radio actor is forced 


infinite variety of life situations. 


to project his characterizations through one 
medium only—his voice. 

It follows that he must develop great 
vocal flexibility and skill in delineating char- 
acter through minute changes of inflection 
or timing. Since the appearance of the 
actors is of no importance in radio (tele- 
vision will change that), it is customary for 
radio to employ only two or three actors 
to play the roles of four or five persons. 
This means that the radio actor must be 
able to change vocal quality and pitch at 
will so that he may “double” in parts. To 
use an extreme example, he may be re- 
quired, in the same play, to enact the roles 
of a boy of ten and of a man of fifty, or 
the roles of a college graduate from Bos- 
ton and of a cowhand from Oklahoma. 
This latter expedient makes the knowledge 
of dialects one of extreme value to the 
radio actor. 

Some stations will not employ an actor 
who does not offer at least six dialects, re- 
national. gained 


gional or Experience 


through participation in school, college, or 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Small School Magazine 


By CATHERINE R. BOYLAN 


ETWEEN the small high school 
and a printed magazine there is 
incompatibility. The 


reason for this is that from two or three 


an implied 


hundred students one may expect only lim- 
ited financial resources and a narrow mar- 
gin of creative talent. Yet the general 
conviction is that the school magazine ought 
to be self-supporting. To resort to a 
platitude, when there’s a will there’s a 
way. 

A school magazine may be effectively 
managed by two or three departmental ad- 
visers and twenty to twenty-four students. 
Three basic staff departments needed are: 
editorial, business and art. Two of these 
divisions, the editorial and the business, 
attain greatest efficiency by selecting new 
students for the staff during their third 
year, training them by the apprentice tech- 
nique and promoting them to the major 


staff positions in their fourth year. 


Because it is indispensable that staff 
members be popular as well as talented, 
they can be best selected by faculty-staff 
nomination and best elected by staff vote. 
The art staff, however, is selected by the 
art adviser because of individual ability 
and is neither nominated nor elected as 
the editorial and business staffs are. Stu- 
dents usually join the art staff as fresh- 
men and remain active members for their 
The fourth 


year student having done the most out- 


four years in high school. 


standing work for the three previous years 
attains the rank of editor. 

Advisers are usually appointed as such 
because of their faculty positions, a method 
of selection probably as effective as any. 
At least one adviser on any school publi- 
cation ought to have some journalistic edu- 
cation and experience. Today school jour- 
nalism courses are offered in the curriculum 
of most teachers’ colleges, or universities. 
The greatest single asset, however, qualify- 
ing a teacher for school paper adviser is 
experience in that field. A successful and 
competent school publication depends ulti- 
mately on effective mobilization of all ma- 
terial and human resources. 
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Adviser The Oracle 
Van Rensselaer High School 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 





Catherine R. Boylan 


ean magazines are published from 
two to four times during the school 
year. A quarterly frequently devotes the 
last issue to the senior class, a procedure 
which offers an inexpensive substitute for 
the annual or yearbook. Such an issue 
may contain also material of interest to 
the whole school—pictures and activities 
reports from the athletic, dramatic and 
music departments. The photography and 
cuts needed to present the graduating class 
can easily be financed by a small individual 
tax on each senior. 


A basic plan for a magazine issue, be- 
sides the advertising, may be: editorials, 


Editorial 


topics are arrived at in a brief conference 


literature, columns and news. 


of editorial adviser, editor, and assistant 
editor and assigned at the same time to 
either of the latter two. Literature may 
be required of or contributed by all the 
English classes of school. Columns are 
regular features solicited by the editorial 
adviser or volunteered by interested stu- 
dents who may be either of staff or non- 
staff status. News coverage of any school 
can be guaranteed by class reporters elected 


Convinced intellec- 


by their own groups. 





tually of their grim necessity, staff members 
are universally respectful of deadline dates. 

Art in a magazine ranges from the less 
expensive linoleum block cuts to the more 
expensive photographs. There are, finan- 
cially speaking, several intermediate pic- 
torial processes. Not only are linoleum 
block prints inexpensive but they offer also 
interesting possibilities for the use of col- 
ored inks. It has been the experience of 
most staffs that choosing a theme for each 
issue at a general staff meeting gives the 
issue an over-all unity and guarantees co- 
ordination between the art and literature 
department. 

Designs suggested to the art staff by a 
theme are submitted to the art adviser who 
makes the selections, suggests changes or 
improvements, and instructs and checks on 
the technical perfection of block cutting. 
It is obvious that there must be rapport 
between the art and editorial advisers, a 
mutual grasp of theme, and teamwork in 
the selection of materials to present it. 


MALL schools, if they have a printing 

press, do not have one adapted to the 
needs of a magazine. Therefore, school 
magazines of any considerable number of 
pages are usually printed commercially. 

In the matters of typography and lay- 
out the printer may well function as an 
adviser. His interested advice will be in- 
formed; his technical knowledge is invalu- 
able. The printer, editor, and editorial 
adviser, who decide on format and work 
out an issue together, compose a trinity of 
knowledge, skill and perception par ex- 
cellence. 

The greatest single problem of the maga- 
zine in the small school is the one of fi- 
nances. The annual cost of printing and 
distributing three hundred fifty or four 
hundred copies (including exchanges) of a 
thirty-two page magazine four times a year 
is roughly eight or nine hundred dollars. 

A school registration of three hundred 
students or fewer may be expected to yield, 
at most, two hundred students subscriptions 
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Big Convention Expected 


Judging from the large numbers attending various regional 
meetings reported in this issue, the Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention of CSPA, March 21, 22, 23, should prove to be the largest 
ever staged by the Association. 

This fact places an added responsibility on the Association, fully 
recognized by the Advisory Board at its meeting early last month, 
when the Board decided to plan for as many sectional meetings 
Thursday and Friday afternoons as could be arranged on the basis 
of rooms available. The Midshipmen’s School has graduated its 
last class, so that additional rooms should be open. Popularity of 
clinics has led to a great enlargement of this feature, in that the 
number on Friday afternoon will be doubled, and the sessions will 
be repeated Saturday morning. 

In order to improve attendance at the advisers’ meeting, it was 
decided to have this immediately following their luncheon and in 
the same room. There will be no necessity for advisers to leave 
early, as their students will be attending the student round table 
meetings, shifted from Saturday morning to 1:30 Friday afternoon, 
to increase the attendance and afford a better exchange of views. 

Divisional chairmen were enthusiastic about their programs, espe- 
cially the Elementary School Division, which is again planning a 
full-scale program for student delegates. 

In the Convention story elsewhere in this issue, attention is called 
to the fact that those who wish to participate in any programs 
should make requests early. The sectional meetings Thursday and 
Friday afternoons will need speakers and student chairmen, and 
the Friday afternoon student round tables will need speakers. Those 


Four 


interested in strictly Divisional meetings should write their respec- 
tive Divisional Chairmen, as indicated. 

Further details of Convention plans will be announced in sub- 
sequent issues of The Review. Formal announcements and regis- 
tration blanks will be mailed early in the new year. 


Regional Meetings Popular 


This issue carries a large number of stories of regional meetings 
in various parts of the country. Just as soon as travel restrictions 
were lifted, conference officers apparently began making plans for 
a resumption of regional activities. 

Advisers and staffs who cannot attend state or national meetings 
find these smaller meetings very helpful, in that they afford an 
opportunity of discussing matters with others of their immediate 
geographical area. 

It seems to have become axiomatic that the best publications 
flourish in regions where group meetings are most active and con- 
versely the most active regional group areas produce the best pub- 
lications. 

The March CSPA Convention will have a sectional meeting for 
the benefit of those interested in organizing or improving existing 
regional group meetings. If your area does not have such a meet- 
ing, right now is one of the very best times to organize one! 


- = 


Hotels, Broadcasts, Shows 


In connection with the March Convention, prospective delegates 
will do well to make their hotel reservations early. While the sit- 
uation is not as tight as it was a few months ago, many hotels can- 
not guarantee reservations on short notice, especially for groups the 
size of those attending CSPA Conventions. At least three to four 
weeks’ should be allowed for making reservations, probably about 
mid-February. One large hotel is receiving requests for 800-900 
rooms per day, so that registration too far in advance is not par- 
ticularly advisable in view of work on more current needs. 

As in the past, the Association will contact the major radio net- 
works for available broadcast tickets. The networks have been 
very cooperative in this regard, considering the fact that almost 
all sponsors insist that about half the seating capacity be reserved 
for service people. Tickets will be made available at Convention 
headquarters, as long as they last. 

Sunday editions of New York newspapers indicate the status of 
theatrical offerings. No reduction for delegates can be obtained for 
highly popular shows. Reservations should be made direct to the 
theatre involved. A service charge is of course made by ticket 
brokers. 
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Meeting News Wanted 


With the removal of the travel ban, many more regional group 
meetings are undoubtedly taking place. Again, The Review will 
publish the accounts of any such meetings if the chairman or sec- 


retary will prepare the report and send it to CSPA. 
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The Annual Convention Dates Set for 


March 21, 22, 23 


HE Advisory Board of Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, consist- 
ing of the chairmen of the various 
Divisions, the chairman of the Board of 
Judges, the acting Director, and the past 
presidents of the Advisers’ Association, has 
set Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, March 
21, 22, and 23, as the dates of the Twenty- 
second Annual Convention, at Columbia 
University in New York City. War con- 
ditions had made it impossible to have a 
convention in 1945. 
With some changes, the Convention will 
follow the pattern that has proved success- 
ful during the past several years. 


- oesegeate after the beginning of the 
new year, registration forms and an- 
nouncements will be sent to the entire mail- 
ing list. Delegates’ badges and luncheon 
tickets will be mailed to those who register 
in advance. Others will register in Mc- 
Millin Theatre Lobby on their arrival, 
Thursday afternoon, March 21, when Con- 
vention sessions open with a general meet- 
ing in McMillin Theatre. 

From 2:30 to 3:30 a varied set of sec- 
tional meetings will take place, followed by 
clinics for varied phases of newspaper and 
magazine work. At 4:30 there will be a 
feature lecture in McMillin. The evening 
will be free for delegates’ entertainment. 

A general session at 10:30 will be fol- 
lowed by the taking of the Convention pic- 
ture. Delegates will lunch in nearby res- 
taurants, while faculty advisers will have 


their luncheon in the Men’s Faculty Club. 
A‘ this point, a change will be made 


in plans of other years. The advisers 
will have their meeting following their 
luncheon, and the student round-table meet- 
ings will take place from 1:30 to 2:30 in- 
stead of Saturday morning as heretofore. 
Two sets of sectional meetings will be con- 
ducted, lasting until 4:30, when there will 
be another feature presented in McMillin. 
Saturday morning will find the clinics of 
Thursday repeated for those who were 
unable to attend the first session or who 
want additional assistance. A few Divisions 
Main 
event will be a special movie and possibly 
another of the popular fashion shows. 
Crowning event will be the concluding 


will also have their meetings then. 
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luncheon at the Hotel Astor, at 12:30, at 
which special awards will be announced, 
covering various phases of Association ac- 
tivity during the year, including the Writer’s 
Club prizes, Fashion Column award, Avia- 
tion Column Award, and presentation of 
Gold Keys to outstanding advisers. A 
speaker of national reputation will address 
the delegates. 

Special programs will be presented by 
the various Divisions Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. Announcement of these plans 
will be made in subsequent issues of The 
Review. 


ee more rooms free for meetings 
on the Columbia campus, every ef- 
fort will be made to arrange for many 
sectional meetings so that every phase of 
school publication work will receive atten- 
tion. Any staffs or advisers who wish to 
conduct sectional meetings should volun- 
teer their services early, as there are usually 
more such requests than can be fulfilled. 
The Board also decided to ask for stu- 
dent chairmen to conduct these sectional 
meetings. Names of interested capable stu- 
dents should be sent at the earliest possible 
date to Association headquarters. 
It is requested that possible speakers in- 


dicate the exact title of their talks and 
indicate the single session Thursday or the 
first or second sessions of sectional meet- 
ings Friday afternoon. The same request 
is made regarding possible students who 
wish to address student round table meet- 


ings Friday afternoon. 


Those who wish to assist in the programs 
of the Divisions should write the Divis- 
ional Chairmen listed in the October Re- 
view. 


F® for each student or faculty adviser 

will be $4.50. It was found necessary 
to establish this as the fee, in view of in- 
creased cost of the luncheon on Saturday. 
It should be very distinctly borne in mind, 
that this fee includes waiters’ 
tips, which will be paid, not by the dele- 
gate at the table, but as part of his Con- 
vention fee. Several advisers had requested 
that the Saturday luncheon tip be included 
in the general fee. 


however, 


NOVEMBER COVER 


The plate for the front cover of the 
November Review was provided by the 
Warrior of Central High School, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Yearbook Conference Draws 519 


HE Fifth Annual Yearbook Con- 

ference of the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association, held November 
2 and 3 at Columbia University, attracted 
a group of 519 people from eight states, 
the largest attendance in the history of the 
affair. 

The delegates, yearbook staffs and ad- 
visers, gathered in McMillin Theatre for 
the first General Meeting and Opening 
Session at 2 P. M., Friday, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Kenneth G. Johnson, 
chairman of the Yearbook Division of 
CSPA, Mr. William T. Cooke, of Campus 
Publishing Co., Inc., and Miss Sylvia Rosen, 
of Comet Press, Inc., were also speakers at 
this session. 


D URING the remaining hours of Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday, the 
delegates attended sectional meetings at 


which Mr. Johnson, Mr. Cooke, Miss 
Rosen, Mr. Allan F. Lassner, of Comet 
Press, Inc., Mr. Charles S. Moulder, of 
Merin Studios, Mr. Lee O. Hench, of 
Oceanside Senior High School, at Ocean- 
side, N. Y., and Mr. Cortland Gray Smith, 
of Campus Publishing Co., Inc., spoke. 
Delegates had a choice of lecture themes 
based on the three main aspects of Year- 
book Production—Art, Business, and Manu- 
script. 

At the closing session, Charles F. Troxell, 
Acting Director of CSPA, made a speech 
during which he announced the Medalist 
He then 
invited any who were interested to come 
to the CSPA office and examine these 
Medalist winners. 


(Ed. note: The delegates went home 
happy. The office staff went home tired.) 


awards in this year’s Contest. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


BEDTIME IN JANUARY 


The sheets feel cold, the blankets colder, 
But the icy floor makes me slightly bolder, 
So into the frigid bed I go, 

First my head, then toe by toe. 


I try to snuggle ’neath the quilt, 
Which seems so warmly to be built, 
I want to feel it warm and nice, 
But it responds as cold as ice. 


It’s quite a struggle, I'll admit 
To even sleep a little bit, 
Because one cannot sleep and quiver, 


If the cold makes bedclothes shiver. 


When finally to sleep I go, 

I dream I’m eating frozen snow, 

But when I wake, 

It isn’t fair, 

For warm’s my bed, and cold’s the air. 
Burdick Times 
Burdick Junior High School 
Stamford, Conn. 


ew. 
SMILING THRU 


Sing a song of sulfide, 
A beaker full of lime, 
Four and twenty test tubes 
Breaking all the time. 
When the cork is taken out, 


Fumes begin to reek— 


Isn’t that an awful mess 
To have five times a week. 
Eastside Criterion 
Eastside High School 
Paterson, N. J. 
oe ve 
MAGIC SEASON 


Comes the autumn season, 
Brown and leafless hills 
Against the purple dusk, 
Golden apples and mellow pumpkins 
Amidst the mystic magic 
Of the wandering witches’ wand. 
Jackson Journal 
Stonewall Jackson High School 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Crd. 
AUTUMN MELODY 


The trees stand gaunt and sad. 
The air is filled with smoke 

From piles of burning leaves 
Of maple, elm, and oak. 


Six 


Quiet autumn is upon us, you see, 
And with her comes a haunting melody. 


Now summer has left us. 
Her magic spell is broken, 
Of her sojourn with us 
Is Indian summer a token. 
Quiet autumn is upon us, you see, 
And with her comes a haunting melody. 


The birds seek warmer climates. 
The air is cool and crisp. 
Wise ones prepare for winter; 
The wind sings with a lisp. 
Quiet autumn is upon us, you see, 
And with her comes a haunting melody. 


Be gay in summer, youth; 
Fall won’t hide; 


In time life will find you. 


Soon it’s gone. 


Give thought; for it provide. 
Quiet autumn is upon us, you see, 
And with her comes a haunting melody. 
The Student 
Holmes High School 
Covington, Ky. 


a 
THE BANSHEE WAILS NO MORE 


Below me lies the city twinkling in its noc- 
turnal glory, 

Like heavenly bodies reflected from a rip- 
pling stream. 

Night’s great cloak is cast, but through its 
pall the city twinkles still, 

But now the air is rent with one awful 
wail, 

Rising till its shriek is like nothing earthly 
wrought. 

Tis the banshee’s cry, which rends the 
silent night, 

And now the twinkling city fades into a 
dismal gloom. 

Out of the distance comes a_ rumbling, 
louder, louder yet. 

Now its roar is like some savage beast bent 
upon its kill, 

And still the banshee screams. 


Suddenly great lances of light pierce the 
noisy sky 

To fathom out this roaring foe and stop it 
from its kill. 

And now is added sound galore, 

The shrill whistling of an earth-bound mis- 


sile, 


The deafening roar, the towering flame, 

As death strikes from out of the darkened 
sky. 

On it goes, on and on, the never-ceasing 
roar, 

The dancing flame, the screaming death 

Above it all, and louder still the banshee 


wails. 


Oh, God, will it never cease? 

This awful thing that rends the night, 
That destroys all reason, all life within its 
grasp? 
What now! 


Gone is the roar, the screaming whistle, 


The sky is quiet, 


too. 
All is quiet, all is still. 
Only the crackling flame disturbs the awful 


quiet. 


As they dance their crimson dance of 
death, 
The banshee’s wail cries out once more; 
And like some dying beast becomes the 
trembling moan. 
Now falls upon the city the silence of the 
tomb. 
The banshee wails no more. 
The Record 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Va. 


a an 
THE WEEKLY ORDEAL 


The cold wind howled around the school, 
Its echo sighs within; 

The kids sat still in deepest fear, 

The test was to begin. 


The papers rattled nervously, 
The pencil sharpener whined; 
And then at the dear teacher’s words 
Each name was slowly signed. 


The questions came unceasingly, 
The answers not at all; 


’ 


“Repeat the question, please,” they said, 


Oh, something just to stall! 


The awful thing was done at last, 
Then all with deep relief could laugh, 
And each knew that his grade would be 
Just sixty-nine and one-half. 

The Student 

Holmes High School 

Covington, Ky. 
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We Prefer to Mimeograph 


NY distinction won over the years 
by the Lincoln Leader is traceable, 
I think, to our adherence to the 
basic principle in news writing—the per- 
sistent search for novelty. I know of no 
mimeographed publication in the secondary 
field that looks or reads just like our little 
paper. This individuality has not been ac- 
cidental; it is something that has evolved 
over the years as teacher and students 
have battled together in their desire to 
master the obstacles of our particular prob- 
lem in a scholastic set-up very like that of 
other high schools and yet utterly different 
from all of them. 
A description of the process involved in 
the publication of an issue of our Leader 
may be pertinent. 


Our first need is for capable stencil cut- 
“on the 


We get these among students 


ters, typists who are accurate 

” 
punch. 
who have completed one or more years in 
typing. 
a system I cannot describe here, early in 


I train them myself, according to 


the term, and I insist they practice ap- 
proximately fifteen minutes a day for two 
weeks transferring students’ copy onto sten- 
cils, justifying right hand margins. When 
they have done a column of 26 spaces 
in width with no errors they can be trusted 
to do real work. It is frequency of prac- 
tice with no errors that counts, not length 
of time. 


UR press room is an_ inaccessible 
place. 
enthusiasts. 


It is not a rendezvous for 
Accuracy requires concentra- 
tion, and the “bull sessions”, incident to 
student journalism, are held in a class room, 
a safe distance away. A cafeteria and 


kitchen intervene. 


The press room (so remote it has been 
thought by some incoming freshmen to be 
the school laundry) is an orderly place. 
Along one side are three typewriters, two 
“Super Speed” L. C. Smith machines, and 
one Vari-Typer. The advantages of the 
Smith is in the half space. The Vari- 
Typer furnishes variety of type. 


Other equipment includes two mimeo- 
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Adviser, Lincoln Leader 
Lincoln High School 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Hubert A. Wright 


scopes, an A. B. Dick mimeograph, a filing 
cabinet, a few shelves, cupboard, and ad- 


viser’s desk. The room is attractive, nicely 
lighted and heated, furnished with run- 
ning water, basin, and linoleum. The prox- 
imity of this room to the kitchen has ad- 
vantages. A story in the paper about the 
cook may mean a turkey sandwich or cheer- 
ing “hand-outs” of ice cream on warm 
afternoons. 

Once stencil cutters, whom we designate 
associate editors, are selected, we recruit 
several artists. The latter are trained in 
the mimeoscope, lettering, and those effects 
one can get on stencils with a little care 


and practice. 

Instead of reporting to study halls the 
mechanical staff of the paper is scheduled 
for the press room where work awaits them 
during “free” periods and after school 
hours. On the adviser’s desk is a wire 
basket where all copy is put as soon as it 
is ready for transferring to a stencil. Once 
on a stencil the copy must be filed in an- 
other place, to avoid duplication. The plac- 
ing of this material is decided by the ad- 
viser and the student editor. Occasionally 
the associates make these decisions. Head- 
lines are composed in the same way. Our 


present editor is particularly able in this 
respect and phrases aptly the captions on 
stories. Seldom does the adviser change 
in marked degree the headlines on the 
editor’s own copy. 


ATERIAL for the Leader is secured 

from the journalism class, Press 
Club members, and occasionally from the 
student body at large. At present there is 
no journalism class, a situation that has 
not arisen with any frequency in the last 
ten years. It has been my custom to re- 
quire two pieces of publishable work from 
every member of the journalism class each 
month, one of which must be feature ma- 
terial, the other a news story. At present 
certain members of my English classes are 
doing this work in lieu of other types of 
composition work. 

For obvious reasons we do the feature 
work first. Under this classification I in- 
clude anything the importance of which is 
not affected by the time element. One 
student may write a human interest story, 
another a letter to the editor, a third a 
column on style. As this feature material 
develops it is put on stencils; a number of 
stencils are thus under way simultaneously. 
Space on every stencil is kept open for news 
stories in order that every page may have 
the proper balance in types of material. 
Artists are working constantly filling in 
spaces with cartoons, funny strips, illustra- 
tions of stories, headings, et cetera. 

Our paper is a monthly, and a large 
number of news stories can be stenciled dur- 
ing the latter part of the third week. If 
the paper is sold on a Friday morning, 
material for the front page and sports 
page can be deferred until the Tuesday and 
Wednesday preceding. A small amount of 
space can be kept open on other stencils 
By Wednesday 
afternoon all stencils are completed usually 
and the printer has a thousand or more 
sheets of each page run off awaiting the 
binders, members of the Press Club, who 
assemble during an activity period Thurs- 


until a late hour also. 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


These editorials were selected by the staff 
of the Black and Gold, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, High School. They represent the 
choice of materials studied in 175 school 
papers examined as a class project. 


A DAY TO REMEMBER 


Day! Day! A 
laugh resounds through the halls of time 


Armistice Armistice 
immortal. It is a mocking laugh and full 
of scorn. “Of all days, this day will long 
stand out as one to point out and remem- 
ber”. What a farce! The joke of the 
fools. 

A_ joke? 
coming generations to look upon and shud- 


No, a tragedy for all the 


der with the realization of what the same 
This day 
not be celebrated with drums and 
bugles, but instead with hearts filled with 
compassion. 


mistake could mean to them. 


will 


We will, rather, pray for 
guidance in our actions so that we may 
know how to prevent a third such tragedy. 
Yes, it is very funny that an intelligent 
people such as we permit the same thing 
to happen, not only once, but TWICE. 
God forgive us. 


Are you willing to give what it takes to 
see that this is the last Armistice Day we 


ever have? Are you willing to give up 


some of that early reconversion goods so 


that we may have them for a long time 
after the first boom? 


swer this! 


Only you can an- 
Only you can say whether or 
not your sons will live in permanent peace. 
Let us make this resolution to the ages. 

Armistice Day will live as the day to re- 
member how precious and costly is our 
liberty. 

The Book Strap 

Charleston High School 

Charleston, W. Va. 


ore re 
DON’T HESITATE 


Attention, seniors! 


How much consider- 
ation has been given to the question of 
what is going to be done following grad- 
uation from this school? It is time to 
put on thinking caps and determine the 
future. Whether the plan includes further 
education at some higher institution of 
learning or immediate employment after 
that momentous June day, NOW is the 
time to make definite decisions. 


Students who are planning to go to col- 


Eight 


lege should remember that now is the time 
to study those catalogues and decide upon 
the school which is best suited to answer 
the needs of the individual. Many schools 
urge personal conferences to aid the ap- 
plicant in making the right choice. Inves- 
tigation of these possibilities should be soon. 
Fill out the application blanks carefully 
and intelligently and send them on the way. 
To prepare against possible future disap- 
pointment it is wise to have a second choice 
in mind. 

Pupils who are planning on_ business 
school to further their training and those 
who are intending to specialize in particu- 
lar fields should give equal consideration 
to the selection of a school. 


Those who are going to seek employment 
directly following graduation should be 
starting to scout around for the opportuni- 
ties which may not even knock once but 
will have to be sought for and found. Ef- 
ficient preparation and steady progress to- 
wards the goal decided upon will give gain- 
ful and enjoyable employment. 

“Now is the time for all good men” to 
come to their own aid. To get on the 
right track to happiness and security in 
the future, a step in the right direction is 
needed. Take that step—NOW! 

The Blue and Gold 
Malden High School 
Malden, Mass. 


oe ye 
IS ANYBODY BLUSHING? 


Sorrowful Sam slinks along the corridor, 
head down, moody, deep in thought. Sud- 
denly he swerves, books fly, and unsuspect- 
ing characters become grease spots on the 
wall as he lunges for the water fountain. 
His eyes are glassy, his face is strained, he 
hasn’t dampened his tongue since the be- 
ginning of the period, and so Sam becomes 
violent for a litle H2O. 

Simple Susan is bending over the spout- 
ing stream of water. There is a shout, a 
shove, and Susan starts picking up her 
teeth out of the fountain. That was Push- 
ing Pete. 

Then there’s that cad, Alex the Artist. 
He writes such choice bits as “Yea Adams, 
Beat Latin!” and “You stink! 


you!” 


You rat 
on the white bottom of the foun- 
tain. He and Chewing Charlie usually 


travel together. Charlie always manages 


to leave his gum as a calling card, just 
about the time Alex gets his creative urge. 


Hopeful Harry leads a sad life. He 
never manages to get within sight of the 
spout before the five-minute period is up. 
But the hall is emptying; there’s no one 
around the fountain. It’s Harry’s big chance 
and he takes it. 


He glances nervously over his shoulder 
and steps forward hesitantly. His pulse 
beat quickens; his breath comes short and 
Harry 


puts out his hand; he bends low eagerly 
noth- 


fast; the nectar is inches away. 


waiting; he turns the handle and 
ing comes out! No flow of hydrogen plus 
oxygen. So near and yet so far. Hopeful 
foiled again. 

John Adams Journal 

John Adams High School 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Harry 


tt # 
TO BYGONE DAYS 


Halloween! Just the name brings back 
memories of days gone by; days when we, 
too, thrilled to the gremlins, spooks, black 
cats, and jack-o-lanterns that wove their 
way through the black shadows of that 
night; and to the rattle of an upset ash 
can, or the soaping of a window, as the 
cold yellow moon watched us through the 
clouds. 

Somehow it rather makes a person feel 
sorry to grow up, to find the world as it 
really is, big and cruel and restless. There 
is a longing in our hearts still to be youngs- 
ters, with no thought of the future beyond 
the morrow, living by the day, and making 
the most of it. 

We are on a road from which we can 
not turn back. We must continue to go 
forward until the world lays its age-weary 
problems in our hands, problems that we 
must solve, lest they be presented to our 
children, still unsolved. 

Racial hatreds, international distrusts, 
wars, juvenile waywardness, all of the hun- 
dreds of complex problems that will face 
us just a few years hence when we come 
to grips with life, all seem to make us wish 
that next Tuesday night we too, might don 
a sheet, pick up our hollowed pumpkin, 
and set forth into the dark and mysterious 
night. 

The Washingtonian 
Washington High School 
Portland, Oregon 
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Again 


University of Illinois sponsored a meet- 
ing of the Illinois State High School Press 
Association, Saturday, October 12. After 
a general session at 9:30 a. m., the group 
divided into two sets of sectional meetings. 
In the afternoon a series of conferences was 
followed by a general meeting at 4 p. m. 

x ok x 


Five writing contests and a series of 
roundtable discussions featured the annual 
Double I Conference at East Moline, IIl., 
Saturday, November 3. 

Contests were offered in straight news 
writing, feature writing, sports writing, and 
ad writing. Contestants were given forty- 
five minutes to prepare their material and 
assemble it into copy for publication. Prizes 
were given to first and second-place win- 
Prof. Elmo S. Watson, of North- 
western University, and Prof. Harold Ahl- 
gren, of the University of Illinois, gave 
criticisms of newspapers in clinic sessions. 

*k oe x 


ners. 


Staff members of publications of seven 
Illinois schools had their third annual con- 
ference, Saturday, October 20. The schools 
were Elgin, the host school, East and West 
Aurora, Freeport, Joliet, East and West 
Rockford, Ill. 

Prof. Elma S. Watson, of Northwestern 
University, was the principal speaker of 
the day, on the topic, “Opportunities in 
Journalism.” Desmond Bittinger, luncheon 
speaker, told of experiences teaching Afri- 
can natives how to read and write their 
own language. 

Principal activity was centered around 
four workshop sessions in the morning, on 
news writing, creative writing, business and 
subscription work, and planning the lay- 
out of the annual. 

x *k x 

Sixty newsmen from the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune and Daily Times 
gave assistance to approximately 700 stu- 
dent journalists of Minneapolis junior and 
senior high schools and outlying schools, 
parochial schools and St. Paul senior high 
schools, Saturday, October 20, in an after- 
noon series of meetings, which included a 
general meeting, individual clinics on spe- 
cific subjects, and small meetings in which 
individual publications were criticized. 
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Regional Press Groups Are 


Active 


High school staffs of northern and cen- 
tral California met Saturday, October 27, 
at Stanford University, in an all-day ses- 
sion. There were talks by outstanding 
journalists, round table discussions for edi- 
tors and business managers of school year- 
books and newspapers, a luncheon with 
speakers, and a tour of the campus. 

x ok * 

The Thumb Tack Tribune, Athens, Ga., 
sponsored a program over WGAU, Thurs- 
day, November 1. Three student speakers 
and the school choral group participated. 

A weekly feature of the station, the 
program is designed to give publicity to 
the work of the Athens schools. 

x ok x 


The Oklahoma Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation had its semi-annual meeting, Sat- 
urday, October 20, in the press building of 
the University of Oklahoma. War-time 
conditions had prevented meetings for some 
time. 

Purpose of the 1945 meeting was to 
discuss newspaper and yearbook contests, 
to stimulate interest among the staff mem- 
bers, to seek highest goals of attainment 
in producing publications, and to conduct 
clinics in which specific problems relating 
to student publications can be discussed. 
Nearly 300 attended. 

Other highlights included musical num- 
bers by student entertainers, a luncheon, 
and the football game between Oklahoma 
and Kansas _ universities. 

x ok Ok 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, 
sponsored its twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Indiana High School Press Association, 
Friday, Saturday, October 26-27. 

Staff members of the Indianapolis Star 
gave a newspaper demonstration in the Fri- 
day morning session. In the early after- 
noon, Cedric Foster addressed the dele- 
gates as part of his nationwide broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting Network. 
Remainder of the afternoon was given 
There 
were three consultation clinics, of three 
hours length. Four classes in each of three 
periods offered discussion of a wide variety 
of topics. 


over to clincs and formal classes. 


Advisers were given two orien- 
tation courses of one hour each. 


A convocation Friday evening featured 
an address by Cedric Foster, a musical 
program, and talks by three men of Sta- 
tion WIRE, Indianapolis. 

An advisers’ meeting and student elec- 
tion of officers occupied most of Saturday 


morning, with a formal convocation in the 
afternoon. Charles B. Driscoll, New York 
writer and columnist, urged students to 
identify themselves with activities of the 


outside world 


in order to broaden their 


educational vision. He vigorously scored 
gossip columns in newspapers of any kind. 


* ok x 

Don Rose, Philadelphia columnist, was 
the guest speaker at the Eastern District 
Press convention of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association in the Mahanoy City 
High School, Wednesday, November 7. A 
record total of 665 delegates representing 
36 high schools attended the convention 
from five counties in the northeastern part 
of the state. 


Members of the Nugget staff, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Stella Hinch, as- 
sisted by Miss Helen Chesko, advisers, 


acted as hosts for the convention. 


Following a registration period, the con- 
ference opened with a general meeting at 
2 p. m. Several clinics and two series of 
forty-five minute panel discussions occu- 
pied the delegates until another general 
session at which Don Rose spoke on his 
recent trip to Europe to survey the effects 
of strategic bombing. A dinner and an 
evening business meeting concluded the 
affair. 

The group decided to sponsor a feature 
writing contest among staff members and 
totaling $30 in War 
Last year a similar contest was 


to award prizes 
Stamps. 
conducted on editorials promoting the sale 
of stamps and bonds during the Sixth War 
Loan Drive. 


Paper Sponsors Broadcast 


For four years the Syracuse Post-Standard 
has been publishing editorials by high 
school seniors, between fifty and sixty a 
The idea was that of Robert L. 
Voorhees, chief editorial writer of the 
paper. 

Each school in the city sends in edi- 
torials by an entire class for Mr. Voor- 


hees to make selections. 


semester. 


The schools are 
repre-ented in the paper in rotation. The 
topics are current affairs: local, state, na- 


tional, and international. 


Features of the Month... 


These features were selected by the staff 
of the Quaker Challenge, Quakertown Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Quakertown, Pa. 


SOLITUDE 


An old man crouches along the flat brick- 
walled tennant house. His coat is ragged 
and torn, his pants need patching, and his 
soles are worn thin with long years of 
wearily trudging the empty silent streets. 
His chin is pulled 


down into his coat to keep out the biting 


A boy slouches past. 


cold. His eyelids are heavy with sleepless 
nights and his breath comes in long labored 
gasps, while his steps are slow and uncer- 
tain, as are those of a child’s who has just 
learned how to walk. There follows a dis- 
creet silence. The old man sighs wearily 
and pulls his frayed collar a little closer. 
A small forlorn puppy sniffs aimlessly 
around the street, looking for something 
that will put an end to gnawing pain in 
his stomach, that is becoming more and 
more intense. Two girls pass, dressed in 
flashy skirts and high-heeled shoes, with 
faces that are heavily painted. A _ small 
boy tears by the old man, hurling insults 
over his shoulder, but they are lost on the 
wretched figure huddled against the wall. 
A smile touches his face and lights up the 
kind grey eyes. Mournfully he looks at 
the bleak world around him, until with a 
final flicker his eyes close and his head 
slips gently down upon his chest, and still 
the silence goes on and on. 


W oodstonian 
Woodstown High School 
Woodstown, N. J. 


a i 
MUSIC 


Many men and boys who are fighting 
are homesick. While they are alone, they 
can think of the many things that they 
left behind. They think of the ages in the 
past and of the music that went with 
them—the soft gentle voice of a mother 
singing a sweet lullaby, the peppy school 
songs they used to sing at the football 
games, songs that made the players surge 
on to victory because of the confident cries 
of their schoolmates. Then came the sweet 
love ballads that told of an aching heart-— 
songs that they used to dance to with their 
girl friends. 

They think of the things they will go 
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through in the future. When our men 
and boys once again come home, they will 
be singing at their work—perhaps just a 
cheerful tune; or perhaps, although we hope 
and pray it shall never be again, one day 
in the future soldiers may sing to comfort 
the longing and heartache in their souls. 

These men are confident that their chil- 
dren and all others to follow them will 
find the peace in the songs that composers 
have put their souls into. Just a few pages 
of music may make a small country large, 
or a large country small. Melody may 
impress in your heart something about a 
country words cannot tell, the music and 
lyrics that can make a country surge on 
with the ardor of hope or can make brave 
men weak once more. In peace or in war— 
there will always be music. 

These soldiers pray that they may some- 
day hear the funny jumpy tunes that tell 
of toils of marriage. They pray that some- 
day they too can enjoy the peace and con- 
tentment expressed in songs about old age. 


We hope that their prayer comes true. 


Pen and Ink 
Haverford Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


a 
I HAVE BUILT A LITTLE CITY 


I have built a little city upon a hilltop. 

Its lofty towers point upward to the sun 

Whose gleaming rays the city brighten. 

My city stands in awe of all men. 

Its buildings far surpass all others 

In grace of form and beauty of design. 

Men find knowledge in books collected here. 

Great libraries pour out a store of wealth 

And men of note come here to study. 

My city houses paintings of men renowned 

For art and skill in painting with their oils. 

Here their glorious masterpieces hang. 

Great musicians play upon their instruments 

And bring forth music nowhere else so fine. 

Their nimble fingers and great minds 

Produce a beauty known only to those who 
love music. 

And the stars at night submit themselves 
to scrutiny 

By men who search the heavens and their 
wonders. 

Yet in my city with all uplifting knowledge 
of the world, 

The people still stand friendly with avarice 
and greed, 


Both foes of mine in rivalry for power. 
And as I look from my lofty dwelling on 
high 
Upon my people who care not for the 
great things 
Which bring to life immeasurable happi- 
ness, 
I grieve to think that they avail themselves 
not 
Of fine and noble opportunities for great- 
ness 
Which lie deep within each soul. 
Not greatness of power, wealth, or of king- 
doms held, 
Nor greatness of one single man for his 
deeds, 
But love for all humanity— 
All humanity working in harmony with 
God— 
I would have that for the people of my 
city. 
Above all I seek for them a simple life. 
Pen and Ink 
Haverford Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


,  ¥ 
GET IN THE GROOVE AND ON 
THE MOVE 


Whether this is your first or last year 
in CHS, it’s a new year. School is not all 
books and classes, nor tests, reports, themes 
and problems. School can mean something 
big and important and wonderful. It can 
mean friends and fun. 

Your tootlings and warblings may sound 
feeble at home, but with other tootlers and 
warblers they make a noise that makes sense 
—try chorus, band, or orchestra. There’s 
a football and a basketball and a track 
team. There’s a newspaper, an annual. 
They are all work—but they’re fun. Why 
shouldn’t it be you digging up the news, 
penning your genius, or developing your 
brawn? There’s a school to run! It’s a 
way to get acquainted with new friends, 


and teachers, and even books. 

The first try might not be so good— 
but at least try! There are teachers here 
to teach you, and whether you think it or 
not, you will learn. You sophomores and 


juniors will eventually have to take over. 


Get your experience now. Let your mind, 


your personality stretch and grow. 


Clairtonian News 
Clairton High School 
Clairton, Pa. 
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EASONABLY consistent adherence 

to good, elementary principles of 

student journalism is the main 
reason, I believe, why The Mercersburg 
News has won the Gold Medal rating for 
the past seven years in the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association contests. Because I, 
its faculty adviser, say this it should not 
be implied that the Mercersburg paper is 
good or without faults and weaknesses. It 
certainly is not. 
better than I. 
is passable. 


And no one knows this 
At times, however, an issue 


“I thought you might be able to give 
other private school newspaper staffs some 
good ideas on how you go about your 
work in order to produce this result.” This 
observation from the Acting Director of 
this press association is my reason for writ- 
ing the first ten words in the paragraph 
above, for those words express the best 
“good idea” I know and my excuse for 
what follows. 

Generally speaking, most private schools, 
I have learned, do not have a journalism 
course. It follows that the production of 
a newspaper is strictly an extra-curricular 
affair with the time spent on it definitely 
limited. This limitation of time, and the 
fact that the paper usually comes out every 
week of the academic year, means that it 
is the hardest of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, especially for the editorial staff. A 
constantly changing personnel adds enorm- 
ously to the difficulties, for most prep 
schools known to me get the majority of 
their boys from one to four years, with the 
four year ones forming a decided minority. 
The accelerated courses of recent times have 
made things still more complicated. Again, 
a private school, from my observations, is 
a place where boys study harder, longer, 
at more regular hours, and live under more 
supervision than do students in public 
schools. With these things in mind, there- 
fore, how can the private school paper be 
so organized that it can attain to medalist 
tating? Is there anything in the way things 
are done at Mercersburg that might be 
helpful? The following ideas are offered, 
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The Private School Newspaper 


By BRYAN BARKER 


Adviser Mercersburg News 
Mercersburg, Pa., Academy 


not because they are good, but because they 
have worked fairly well. 

1. The editorial and reportorial staffs 
represent a cross section of all the curricu- 
lar and extra-curricular activities of the 
school. Among these boys are those with 
the highest scholastic attainments. Such a 
combination usually ensures that the best 
possible work will be done in the quickest 
possible manner. If a student at Mercers- 
burg has only just a passing average he 
is not allowed to come out for the paper 
or stay on it if his marks fall below pass- 
ing. For a number of years an average 
of five out of the ten commencement 
speakers in June have been very active mem- 
bers of the paper’s writing and editorial 
staffs. A paper is only as good as its 
staff wants it to be and its ability to make 
it so. 

2. At Mercersburg the sports editor 
makes out the sports section and assigns 
the articles; the associate editor does the 
same things with the editorial page; and 
the editor in chief does similarly with the 
front, back, and other pages. Usually each 
of these reads the copy associated with his 
page. 

3. Each of the above students aim at a 
good, newsy appearance of his page. To 
do this he puts cuts, boxes, articles with 
headlines below the fold as well as above. 
How dull and forbidding some private 
school papers look because this is not done. 

4. For more than seven years no ath- 
letic matters have appeared on the front 
page. They are put together on one or 
more pages inside. This is where they be- 
long, for they are usually about past events 
anyway. Where possible, prewrites are in- 
cluded. On the front and other pages 
appear news about students’ scholastic at- 
tainments, information on _non-athletic 
things to come, an occasional interview, a 
The back 
page is not made the morgue for the odds 
and ends, runovers, and the like. I have 
no patience with those who say they have 
nothing to put in the paper except ath- 
letics. There is news everywhere. 


feature, and one or more cuts. 


5. Each student writing an article for 


the News usually has to write the necessary 
head for it. By so doing he will soon find 
out if his lead paragraph has all the in- 
formation in it it should have. 

6. In order that heads can be quickly 
and more accurately written, copies of the 
headline schedule, mounted on hard, heavy 
cardboard, and explaining size of type, 
minimum count, etc., are kept handy in the 
News room. All heads are written on a 
special headline copy sheet which I devised, 
cut onto a stencil, and mimeographed by 


the hundred. 


whether the count is correct. 


One can see at a glance 
Such a sheet 
has been most helpful. 

7. Two personality sketches of boys ap- 
pear in each issue of the News. One is en- 
titled “Candid Comments on Campus Char- 
acters” and the other “Sportsmen on Par- 
ade.” The editors are responsible for se- 
lecting these, and an informal picture of 
each is published along with the sketch. 
Never once have I hinted who these boys 
should be. I could not name more popular 
articles in the News. 

8. Never has a gossinp column appeared 
in the Mercersburg paper. It never will as 
far as I am concerned! They are usually 
written under the cloak of anonymity, and 
more brutal, trashy stuff it would be hard 
to find. 

9. In every other issue or so a cartoon, 
and a short book review, or short criticism 
of a new play, or short article on some 
phase of local history are run. The publi- 
cation of boners made in class under the 
heading of “Classroom Classics,” the oc- 
casional diaried reflections of a boy, written 
in the Pepys style, under the heading of 
“And So To Bed,” and a column of trivia 
under the heading of “Did You Know” 
have added quite a lot more interest to the 
editorial page. 

10. A few years ago I streamlined the 
paper, introduced a moveable nameplate, to 
insure better and more varied front page 
makeup, and the printer bought some new, 
upper and lower case, headline type. Never 
once have I regretted any of these things. 

11. Because no one on the News staff 


is a stenographer, reports of sermons, 
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speeches, etc., rarely go in the News, for 
everyone is usually present when they are 
given. I know nothing duller than read- 
ing a report of a sermon which I have al- 
ready heard. If the report were accurate 
it wouldn’t matter so much. As they usual- 
ly aren’t, they are better left out. Beware 
of such dullness, for it often masquerades 
as dignity! The presence of a famous man 
can be written up more interestingly if 
someone has an interview with him and 
gets his ideas on other subjects. 

12. Because of constantly changing staffs, 
and because of little time to give instruc- 
tion how a news article should be written, 
I got out a mimeographed sheet entitled 
“Some Notes on How To Write An Ar- 
ticle for The Mercersburg News.” It fol- 
lows: 

A standard news story begins with what 
is called a summary lead. It opens with 
the most significant feature of the story 
presented in the first half dozen words. 
These opening words are followed by a 
summary statement answering concisely the 
questions raised by the 5 W’s: “who” (who 
inspires the story, who spoke, who scored, 
etc.); “what” (what happened); “when” 
(when it happened); “where” (where it 
happened); and “why” (why or how it 
happened) . lead the 
reader should be given the gist of the story 


In this summary 


and be able to stop there. The lead para- 
graph should invariably be as short as pos- 
sible but must contain at least two sen- 
tences. 

the 5 W’s makes 
up the body of the story. 


Fuller treatment of 
Significant, in- 
teresting details should be related in dimin- 
ishing order of importance and not in order 
of happening. Each paragraph should be 
written in such a manner that at its end 
the story appears to be complete. 

Never begin with a date, or A, An, and 
The. 


challenging, interesting, and vital to the 


Make the opening line or phrase 


reader. Do not, however, be guilty of an 
overstatement for the sake of a colorful 
beginning. 

Write in the third person; that is never 
use I, We, Us, Our, You in straight news 
articles unless someone is being quoted or 
Do not 
from the standpoint of an impartial ob- 


interviewed. editorialize; write 


server except when you are using a by- 
line or quoting someone. 

When using a boy’s name for the first 
time write, say, John Smith; afterwards, 
Smith. A member of the faculty for the 
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first time, Mr. John M. Brown; after- 
wards, Mr. Brown. Be very careful about 
proper names, for they are rarely spelled 
according to rule or reason. Lists of 
names of the student body and faculty 
will be found above the typewriters and 
elsewhere in the News room. Do you like 
to see your name spelled wrongly in print? 

Write your article according to the length 
required by the Editor, neither more nor 
When you have finished it read it 
through word by word and correct the 


less. 


spelling and other errors with a black pen- 


cil, never with a pen. Strive for neat, 
clean copy, copy that a printer can easily 
follow. 

Webster’s first choice is to be the ac- 
cepted authority for all spellings. 

All articles must be typed and on one 
side of the paper only. Set the typewriter 
at 36 spaces in order to correspond to the 
13-ems column of the News and always 
double space between the lines. Seven type- 
written lines make an inch of printed mat- 
ter. 

Above all things be accurate—always! 


What Is the Adviser’s Job? 


By EARL C. WHITBECK 


President 


Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 


OW that dictators abroad have 
been brought to their knees, per- 
haps it is time for us, as advisers, 

to review our own methods to determine 
whether they are democratic or those of 
the tyrant. All too often school publica- 
tions should be rated faculty rather than 
student. 

A few publications have followed the 
practice of having the name of the faculty 
adviser in large type and the names of the 
staff members in small type. This occurred, 
no doubt, because the staff insisted upon it, 
School 
publications should feature the school, not 
the faculty adviser. The adviser is the 
wraith in the background, who takes all 
the blame if the publication is poor and 
gives all the credit to the staff if the pub- 


but it gives a wrong impression. 


lication is a success. He is not the one to 
rewrite the faulty headline, put the punch 
in a weak lead, or rewrite the editorial. 

Several times at clinics, students (sans 
advisers) have voiced the complaints, “Our 
faculty adviser won’t let us do this,”; “Our 
faculty adviser says we can’t do that.” This 
certainly sounds like a dictatorial process. 
Perhaps it is the policy of the school or 
the publication not to include certain ma- 
terials or to insist upon certain procedures; 
but if this is so, every member of the staff 
should know it. 

The staff, with faculty advisers, should 
develop a well-defined policy; then every 
staff member knows just where the publi- 
A well-defined policy not 


cation stands. 
only improves the morale of the staff but 


also produces a better publication. At the 
same time, it keeps the publication from 
entering the lunatic fringe of high-school 
publication: those publications which are 
neither newspaper nor magazine, which 
have neither a front page nor a cover, 
whose editorial page is neither editorial nor 
news, whose features consist of song titles, 
clipped jokes and other impedimenta which 
many publications feature. 


HERE are definite 
which distinguish the 


characteristics 
democratic 
faculty adviser. His primary objective is 
to develop American men and women, not 
experts in the newspaper and magazine 


field. If he can turn out the experts while 


developing Americans, well and good; if 


not, the accent should be on the latter. 
The democratic adviser is an organizer, a 
coordinator, a teacher. He uses material 
prepared by the staff. He does not re- 
write the faulty headline, put the punch in 
a weak lead, or rewrite the editorial. The 
adviser is more interested in the develop- 
ment of individuals of the staff than in 
winning honors in contests. This is per- 
haps the ultimate test, for it takes a hardy 
individual to withstand the lure of being 
adviser of a Medalist; or of an All United 
States, or of a Super International cum 
laude publication. On this basis there is 
no doubt that many advisers of third and 
fourth place publications are doing a much 
better job than advisers of first and second 
place publications. 

Democracy has proved its superiority in 
war; it will prove its value in publications. 
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EMBERS of the editorial staff of 
a newspaper must satisfy certain 
conditions which those in charge 
of such choice would do well to keep in 
mind. 
to dis- 


Staff members: must be able 


charge their obligations 


[] to the paper while at the same time 
they perform the various items of 
school work satisfactorily; 

[] must be popular enough with students 
in general to be in on the “know” of 
social, scholarly, alumni, community 
happenings, past, present, and future; 

[] must be in the good graces of the fac- 
ulty; 

[] must be constructively cooperative when 
working under the direction of another; 

[] must be capable, helpful, understand- 
ing, and definite when overseeing the 
work of others; 


[] must be alert, enthusiastic, accurate, de- 
pendable, prompt, courteous, objectively 
fair minded, curious, kindly, appre- 
ciative; 

[] must have a patriotic concern for the 
good name and welfare of the school. 

Such super men and women, chosen from 

a student body, might seem at first flush 
to be the result of an omniscient and om- 
nipresent faculty adviser. The adviser 
knows quite accurately the underclassmen 
who have given skill and devotion to the 
work of the paper; he can find from the 
school records the scholastic strength of 
candidates; he can find out without too 
much trouble, those who are at least toler- 
ated by the faculty and those who are 
thorns in the flesh. 


_— is it possible to find out the 
popularity of students with students? 
Are they rated as dependable by other 
students? Have they kindly, fair-minded 
ways in their contacts with fellow stu- 
dents? What special talents do they have? 
Have they good taste? 

If the staff is chosen by the supervisor 
alone, the student point of view is over- 
looked. If editor and supervisor pool their 
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A New Staff Selection System 


By KATHERINE E. WHEELING 


Adviser Crimson and White 
Milne High School 
Albany, N. Y. 


judgments and choose the new staff, unless 
are most promising candidates happen to 
be known by the editor, the new staff will 
not represent the best possibilities of the 
school; if the supervisor and the whole 
staff elect the new staff, some positions will 
be filled merely because the candidates are 
friends of the retiring staff. 


FE Crimson and White of the Milne 

School, as it enters upon the six- 
teenth year of its life, has tried out suc- 
cessively each of the methods mentioned 
for fifteen years, and for the sixteenth year 
it inaugurated a new system which seems 
to be the most democratic and the most 
successful of all. 

Last April a newspaper council came 
into being. It consists of the key officers 
of the school: 

Retiring editor-in-chief of the paper; 

Presidents of the three underclassmen of 
the senior school (juniors, sophomores, 
freshmen, and for junior school repre- 
sentation, the president of the eighth 
grade) ; 

President of the girls’ athletic organiza- 
tion and president of the boys’ athletic 
organization; 

President of the Student Council; presi- 
dent of junior school Student Council; 

Faculty adviser. 

The adviser and editor had previously 
taken a census of the entire school popula- 
tion, calling for names of pupils who 
would like to work on the staff, the type 
of work they prefer, their qualifications, 
time possible to improve qualifications, time 
for work on the paper. The names were 
first checked for scholarship; they were 
then suggested for possible positions, with 
all possible flexibility for the final choice. 
Candidates who seemed good except for 
scholarship were conditionally placed in po- 
sitions, their names not ao appear on the 
masthead until the scholarship condition 
had been removed. 


ee president of the student council 
called the meeting for choosing the 
staff. Each member of the committee re- 





ceived a copy of the candidates to be con- 
sidered and a list of the positions to be 
filled. Since the discussion was highly con- 
fidential, and since the newspaper council 
felt the responsibility of advising the new 
staff in any way in which the paper could 
become a more perfect organ of the spirit 
of the school, several soul searching ses- 
sions of the committee followed. One ques- 
tion was paramount: What combination 
of students will produce the best paper of 
which the students are capable? 


One student who had been suggested for 
a column on music, was moved to the 
(It developed that he had 
that, 


sports column. 
just learned because of a heart 
symptom, he was disqualified for playing, 
and consequently, as a few close friends 
knew, he was broken hearted.) The group 
decided that the adviser was overworked 
and could be helped if one of the librarians 
acted as an adviser to excuse from the li- 
brary those who wished to work on the 
paper; and if the head of the commerce 
department looked after the accounts of 
the business manager. Two girls who were 
appointed to positions on condition had by 
September removed the condition and now 


their names appear on the masthead. 


This committee has removed the head- 
aches from the adviser. It is understood 
that any questionable procedure is to be 
referred to the advisory council for ad- 
justment. So far, no questions have arisen. 
The whole set-up, of course, has received 
wise guidance from the principal and its 
work has his blessing. 


Teen-Age Broadcast 


“Teen Canteen”, a fifteen-minute Sat- 
urday morning program, is broadcast every 
week over WAGA, Atlanta, Ga. News 
of eighteen high schools in the area is 
also presented during the program. High- 
light is the selection of the winner of the 
“Teen-Age Hall of Fame” award each 


week. 
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Stunts That Increase Circulation 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


the recipient of this award. 

You might try having an “ad” treasure 
hunt. The students presenting the ten best 
interpretations of the hidden words in the 
“ads” would receive prizes. Such an “ad” 
treasure hunt has a twofold purpose. First, 
it tends to increase circulation because of 
stimulated interest. Second, in order to 
solve this treasure hunt, the participating 
students will have to read the advertise- 
ments. They will then no longer be so 
much “dead weight” in the paper; but, in- 
stead, they will be a living part of it. 

If a contest is to appear in any issue of 
the paper, it should be advertised in the 
daily notice sheet. 


Those 


made up of feature columns of the paper 


Posters always attract attention. 


or those written in different languages are 
often effective. 


F your circulation is not up to par, try 
giving bonuses to the sections or to the 
representatives. 

For instance, return the money of the 
first three sections to report one hundred 
per cent; or, give theater tickets to the 
representatives having the highest percent- 
age of orders. 

A page of pictures, which have been 
taken in and around the school, tend to 
rouse the students’ interest. 

Near the end of the term, a literary sup- 
plement, containing all of the material 
which had not been used because of a 
shortage of space, will serve as a booster 
of circulation. 

The introduction of a column of stu- 
dent opinion into your paper might excite 
the students’ interest. 

In order that the paper might be kept 
in the eye of the students, it is wise to have 
the sales campaign as close to the coming 


out of the paper as possible. 
c .<f 


Treasure Hunt 


By Florence Mergenthaler 
High Schools News 
Doylestown High School 
Doylestown, Pa. 


HE popularity of the school paper can 
be easily discovered when the subscrip- 
tion list is consulted. Naturally, if there 
is a comparatively long list, it can be taken 
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for granted that the paper is quite popular 
with the students. If, however, the list is 
not long, something should be done to add 
names to that list. 

What are the best methods to use in 
order to increase the paper’s circulation? 
Consider, first of all, the available number 
Different methods are used 


For 


instance, Doylestown High has a little over 


of students. 
according to the size of the school. 


500 students in the high school; however, 
some junior high students subscribe also. 
One of the best ways to increase circu- 
lation is to concentrate on the freshmen. 
Usually, it is found that the freshmen have 
heard little about the paper, and therefore, 
that class has the lowest subscription rate. 
Last year we decided to boost the freshman 
sales, so a member of the News staff was 
sent to talk to the freshmen on “Freshman 
Day” last May. 


explained to the incoming freshmen just 


The staff representative 


what the high school paper was like. A 
junior high student was called upon to tell 
them why he subscribed for the high school 
paper. 
nounced in September, the freshman sales 


When the sales-campaign was an- 


reached an all-time high. 


Ov school has only one campaign, 
and that is at the beginning of the 
school term. Incentives to stimulate the 
students to subscribe can also be used. 
Prizes, movie treats, candy or ice cream 


parties, and monetary awards can be award- 


ed to home rooms with the most sub- 
scribers. A large thermometer could be 
placed in the main hall, and each day the 
students could watch to see which room 
gets to the top first. 

Another plan which has been successful 
is the News queen contest. Each class 
would count one vote for each subscription 
The class 
whose nominee has the most votes would 
hold a dance. 


nominee would be crowned News queen. 
Competition be- 


from a member of that class. 
During the evening the 


This is a great incentive. 
tween rooms or classes always helps the 
campaign along. 

Auditorium programs could be planned 
to stimulate interest in the paper. Free 
copies of the first issue could be distributed 
while the program was being presented. 
Short skits, original songs and poems, short 
speeches—all concerning the newspaper— 
could be included in the program. 

The “hush-hush” plan is quite success- 
ful. It leads the students to believe that 
there are few available copies left, and they 
must hurry and subscribe if they desire one. 
Only two or three days need to be set 
aside for this type of campaign because 
it is brief. A short announcement is made 
to the students that there are only a few 
days left in which to place their subscrip- 
tions, as most of the students have sub- 
scribed, and no extra copies will be printed 
after the first issue appears. 


The preceding suggestions are only a few 
of the many stunts used to increase cir- 
culation of the school newspaper which 
does not seem to “sell itself” to the pupils. 


We Prefer Mimeograph 


(Continued from Page 7) 


They staple the pages to- 
Occasionally space is kept open 


day mornings. 
gether. 
until as late as Thursday morning when 
an important last piece of news can be in- 
cluded. The stapling can proceed as soon 
as a few sheets are run off on the mimeo- 
graph. 

A thousand copies of an eight-page paper 
can be stapled with wise organization in 
two periods. The journalism class usually 
picks up the work where the Press Club 
members leave it. By three o’clock Thurs- 
day the paper is in stacks of fifteen ready 
for circulation on the opening of school 
Friday morning. 


Our paper sells for five cents. We have 
no advertisements. We always have a 
generous surplus with which to buy equip- 
ment. We have bought all our press room 
equipment from the proceeds of the sale 


of the paper. 


E have learned not to make “dum- 
mies.” Our arrangements follow 
definite forms, allow for variety, and are 
accomplished with careful regard for 
“make-up” values, but we never plan a 
complete page before putting material di- 
rectly on the stencil. That is too tedious 


a process. Occasionally we make a dummy 
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of special articles to make sure they will 
fit in some particularly appropriate place. 
Often we estimate in advance by allowing 
five words to a line of 26 spaces of elite 
typing. Sometimes we begin at the bot- 
tom of a stencil, sometimes we begin in 
the middle, sometimes we begin at the top, 
If the 


regulations news stories are written cor- 


and sometimes we get into a jam! 


rectly, however, they can be edited by cut- 
ting at the end. They can often become 
carry-over stories. Such procedure pro- 
motes sound journalistic make-up; i. e., the 
form serves the news. News values are not 
made to serve the form. We maintain that 
editors who create pleasing geometric forms 
in advance of a knowledge of their copy 
and who attempt to make the copy con- 
form to preconceived patterns violate the 
first principle of good make-up. 

Our mechanical staff aims to accomplish 
two things in make-up of pages, symmetry 
which means balance, and contrast which 
means difference. There are innumerable 
ways in which both can be accomplished 
within the scope of a mimeographed sheet, 
and furthermore it is easier to achieve va- 
riety if a degree of experimentation char- 
acterizes the procedure with reference to 
each undertaking. 

In soliciting copy for each issue we 
realize our dependence on types. There 
must be some editorial matter, some human 
interest material, cartoons, “funnies”, in- 
terviews, a good column or two, plus other 
features that always provide for originality, 
and of course the news, sports news, club 
news, news, news, news! 


HE problem of classification and ar- 

rangement is easy; the work of sten- 
cilling and illustration is easy. The job of 
circulation, advertisement, printing, sales, 
iseasy. Our big problem is not, and never 
has been, a problem of how to get worthy 
mechanical work done. Whenever an am- 
bitious young journalistic neophyte says to 
me, “Can’t we have a paper?” I always 
reply, “We certainly can, IF WE HAVE 
SOMETHING TO PUT IN IT.” Many 
young people do not seem to realize that 
you cannot have a paper unless you have 
something to put in it! 

This is THE BIG PROBLEM—getting 
copy written that is worth publishing, teach- 
ing students to write what others will find 
interesting to read, teaching them the tech- 
nique of the thing and then INSPIRING, 
LEADING, ENCOURAGING them to 
do this difficult creative work. On that 
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score I think we have done fairly well, 
but not because conditions have been favor- 
able. On the contrary we have succeeded 
in spite of conditions, never just because 
of them. 

Of one thing I am convinced: a mimeo- 
graphed newspaper is a better vehicle, a 
better teaching and learning device in the 
field of journalism than the printed paper. 
The mimeographed paper may not have 





so glossy a sheen, the cuts may not have 
so glamorous an appeal, but I have never 
seen better copy in the “pretty papers.” 
Furthermore I know students don’t par- 
ticipate so widely in the printed enterprise, 
and I know printer’s bills are a perpetual 


headache. 


and so I know. 


I used to have to pay them, 
Now we always have 
plenty of money in the bank! 
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at one dollar each. Fifty to seventy-five 
more subscriptions can be obtained from 
the faculty, alumni, and professional mem- 
bers of the community—doctors and den- 
tists who are more than willing to con- 
tribute in some other manner than adver- 
tising. 

Advertising, solicited by letter or staff 
member, raises about one-fourth of an an- 
nual budget, or about two hundred fifty 
dollars. A regular income factor is the 
tax of one dollar each on seniors for their 
photographs in the last issue—about fifty 
dollars. 

A quick totaling of the above items will 
show that a sum of some four hundred 
dollars or so must be realized from other 
sources. 

In ordinary times it is possible to raise 
a little more than half of this four hun- 
dred dollars not only painlessly but also 
quite agreeably by the sale of candy in the 
school cafeteria at noon. But the sugar 
shortage cut this profitable procedure some 
seventy-five per cent in our school. To 
balance this cut we adapted to the times 
by conducting a war-bond drawing, (“O 
tempora, O mores ”) Then the athletic 
association, interested in their own column 
in each issue and team pictures in the last 
number each year, contributes annually to 
the magazine treasury the door receipts on 
the intramural games—between fifty and 
seventy-five dollars. A similar amount is 
realized on a Hudson River boat excursion 
every June. And so our biggest problem 
is quite simply solved! 


— a mimeographed magazine 

sustained by an annual budget of 

four hundred dollars be a wiser choice of 

publication for a small school than the 

more expensive printed magazine? We 
think not. 

Primarily a school publication is the day 






by day record of the events in the lives 
of the boys and girls who come and go 
through the halls and class rooms of a 
school, a record of their thoughts too. 
They want that record for today and for 
distant tomorrows. 

But the administration and student body 
should never forget—and neither ever does 
—that the school publication may be a 
tremendously valuable piece of educational 
propaganda, surely the best means of re- 
porting the school to the general public. 
It speaks of the school and its personnel, 
its program and its activities, to the im- 
mediate community through subscriptions 
and to many other communities through 
exchanges. 

There need be no narrow provincialism 
about a school magazine. It ought to be 
readable and interesting to a lumni as well 
as students, to strangers in distant com- 
munities as well as to friends close at 
hand. 

We are puzzled when an alumnus writes 
that he saw a copy of our magazine on a 
table in a doctor’s office in, not another 
city, but another state; we are happy when 
we hear that a group of men liked a copy 
that saw at a far-distant island military 
And with justifiable pride we told 
our students about the accomplishments of 
two of our. “old boys”, one who became 
a rear-admiral and another, a marine col- 
onel, who established a beachhead on Iwo 
Jima. 


post. 


So after all, in spite of editorial prob- 
lems and budget difficulties, a school maga- 
zine is indubitably a very worthwhile en- 
deavor. The small school, limited in re- 
sources as it is, needs to have one, ought 
to have one even as the larger school has. 

And we find it can. Van Rensselaer 
High School has been publishing The 


Oracle for twenty-five consecutive years. 
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Careers in Radio 
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community dramatics is essential to the 
would-be broadcaster. 

The prospective broadcaster who is earn- 
estly seeking the top of the ladder should 
have some knowledge of foreign languages. 
Some stations will not employ a_broad- 
caster who has not a speaking knowledge 
of at least two languages besides English. 
This may seem a strange requirement, but 
when we remember the number of foreign 
words used in broadcasting, and the allur- 
ing if remote possibility that a broadcaster 
may be sent on assignment out of the 
United States, the need to speak languages 
other than English becomes apparent. It 
is also true that many stations carry oc- 
casional broadcasts in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. Obviously the station manager 
prefers to have his announcers and com- 
mentators understand, and be able to par- 
ticipate in what is going on! 


O far, nothing has been said of the 

important position of program director. 
This is because few beginners in radio will 
have the opportunity to start in that posi- 
tion. Program directors usually come up 
in the field. They are necessarily people 
who know the entire field of radio broad- 
casting, who can judge wisely the amount 
of radio time to be devoted to each type of 
broadcast. 


Because they may have to serve as pro- 
duction directors, they need to be familiar 
with all types of dramatic literature. They 
must be able to spot good scripts, and to 
adapt or build up weak scripts. At times, 
the program director will himself have to 


write a script to order for special occasions. 


Necessarily, they must be good directors 
of theatre: able to cast well, to aid the 
actors in the most effective reading of lines 
and development of characterization. For 
this work, as well as for the position as 
radio actor, the aspiring radio worker ought 
to get as much experience as possible in 


acting and in directing plays. 


CTUALLY, one of the best ways to 
break into radio is merely to “get a 
In the begin- 


ning, this may involve no more than typ- 


job” at the local station. 
ing the letters, running the mimeograph, 
checking the stand of “ready” recordings, 


and as a rare privilege, standing in for 
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an announcer. But the best place to learn 
radio is in the studio, and the alert begin- 
ner will find ways to get on the program. 
Radio requires quick thinkers, people 
who can whip up an idea in an emergency, 
who can keep calm and carry on under 
stress, who will work before, during, and 
after hours to get the show on the air in 
perfect shape. (In radio, every broadcast 
is a show, and it begins and ends at a 
specified time. Punctuality is a cardinal 


virtue.) 


On the small local station, the beginner 
has a better opportunity to learn all phases 
of radio. He may help select music; write 
continuity; introduce the president of the 
women’s club; assist in writing a script for 
a special occasion; even direct the show 
when the local high school decides to mike 
its publicity for the varsity show. He 
learns the intricacies of program planning 
and logging. In a pinch, he may become 
the public relations department, when the 
Chamber of Commerce proudly brings an 
important visitor to see “our local station.” 
Many 
people have and probably will continue to 
Most of the 


famous newscasters and commentators on 


There is no royal road to radio. 
come in from other fields. 


the air today came by way of newspaper 
work. Actors, comedians, and musicians 
come from the theatre, the opera, and the 
concert stage. But the young man or 
woman with determination, good radio voice 
and speech, willingness to work long and 
irregular hours, a broad educational back- 
ground, some knowledge of a great many 
things and a great deal of knowledge about 
one field essential to radio, imagination and 
originality and, above all, the ability to get 
along with people may well find radio his 
land of heart’s desire. 


Find Book Helpful 


There is much demand for “Convention 
by Mail” by both faculty and new club 


members. If we can obtain five extra 


copies, you may send them to us. 

This year the club and its sponsors are 
going to try to profit from the fine ad- 
visory articles in “Convention by Mail” and 
from a study of rules and regulations in 
the matter of style and appearance which 
seems to be our chief handicap, and from 


a study of the high ranking school papers 
in the hope that we may raise our own 
rating. We hope to contribute something 
constructive to the general trend of things 
worthwhile. 

I wish to say that I personally deeply 
appreciate the help and encouragement ex- 
tended me in my sponsorship as I have had 
no special training for this work. My chief 
qualifications for it are enthusiasm and a 
love of young people and a willingness to 
learn and to serve. 


M.H.W., Fla. 


Bulletin Subjects? 


It has been the custom of the Advisers’ 
Association to publish bulletins from time 
Bulletins are prepared by mem- 
bers of the Association who are most fa- 
miliar with the subject being discussed. If 
you are interested in bulletins, send in the 


to time. 


slip below. 


CSPAA 

202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


I should be interested in a_ bulletin 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


Philadelphia Area Meets 


147 publications in 105 
schools of the Philadelphia area, more than 
750 staff members and advisers met at 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia, Saturday, October 27. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, the Pennsylvania School 


Representing 


Press Association, and the Philadelphia 
Public School Press Association. 

Following sixteen sectional meetings, Miss 
Besse Howard, radio commentator of radio 
station WCAU, spoke at a general session 
on “World Panorama”, in which she re- 
viewed the problems confronting the world 
as it changes from the activities of war to 
those of peace. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK [ge 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 
Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


sei For Class Use 


A Few Copies Left 


Convention by Mail 


A compilation of speeches planned for the 
1945 CSPA Convention—33 articles covering 
all phases of school publication work. 


eee 
Supply Limited! 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 





Preliminary Announcement 


Twenty-second Annual Contest 


for Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


Deadlines 


NEWSPAPERS—January 10, 1946 MAGAZINES—February 1, 1946 
All Elementary School Publications—January 10, 1946 


Special Contests Include... Typographical. Handset...Lithographic._. Literary 
Fashion Column. .All-Columbian Awards for special phases of publication work. 


1945 NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE CONTEST RULES 


1. School newspapers and magazines, printed, typed, duplicated, multigraphed, hand-written or otherwise 
published, may be entered in the Contest, provided they are the work of students. 

2. Each publication entry must be accompanied by a special Entry Form provided for the purpose. Extra 
copies may be had on application. 

3. One publication only may be entered on an Entry form. 

4. Special editions—editions other than the regular issue—will not be judged in the Contest. 

5. Mail publications FLAT. Affix to package an envelope carrying first-class postage in which Entry Form 
and fees (check or money order) are included. If outside Continental United States, please use Money Order or 
Continental Bank Check. 

6. The fee for each publication is Four Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50). This includes membership in the 
Association, rating of the publication, publication “aids” at reduced rates, and a subscription to The School 
Press Review, official journal of the CSPA (eight timeg during the school year), beginning with the April, 1946, 
issue, which carries complete reports of the Twenty-second Annual Contest and Convention and the list of placings 
and awards. Fifty Cents (50c) may be added to the entry fee, making a total of Five Dollars ($5), to enroll 
the adviser as a member of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Most advisers take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

7. If acknowledgement of the receipt of the publication is desired, enclose self-addressed postal card; other- 
wise none will be made until final report at Convention. 

8. NEWSPAPERS will submit two copies of each issue from the first issue after Easter, 1945, through the 
last issue before Christmas, 1945, not later than January 10. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of 
each issue.) 

9. MAGAZINES will submit two copies of each issye from the first issue after Easter, 1945, through Janu- 
ary, 1946, not later than February 1. (Elementary schools will submit four copies of each issue on January 10.) 

10. The announcements of placements will be made during the annual Convention, March, 1946, and the score 
sheets and awards will be mailed to members as soon as possible after the Convention. 

DEADLINES—Newspapers, January 10; Magazines, February 1; All Elementary Publications, January 10. 

Announcements and Entry Forms will be mailed about December 15. 


For further information, write 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Acting Director 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 














